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The Poll Tax 





An Old Evil Dies Hard 


‘oo ancient evil, the poll tax, has 
reappeared in the past few weeks 
as an issue in Congress. This time, 
however, the issue was raised by a 
group of Southern senators. Led by 
Senator Holland, of Florida, the group 
has sponsored a measure calling for a 
Constitutional amendment to outlaw 
the poll tax as a prerequisite for vot- 
ing in federal elections. If the meas- 
ure should pass in Congress, ratifi- 
cation by three-fourths of the states 
would then be required. 

This proposal is not altogether a 
new one. For several years now, it 
has been advanced by Southern mem- 
bers of Congress as an alternative to 
federal anti-poll tax legislation. Such 
legislation has been opposed — and 
effectively blocked in the Senate — 
by Southern members who maintain 
it would be a violation of “States’ 
rights.” Presumably they consider a 
Constitutional amendment, on which 
the Southern states themselves would 
vote, in accord with that time- 
honored principle. 

This position probably shows more 
regional sensitivity than concern for 
Constitutional law. Supporters of 
anti-poll tax legislation have pointed 
out repeatedly that Congress surely 
has the power to forbid restrictions 


on voting in elections of federal office- 
holders. That is what an anti-poll tax 
law would do. While the important 
thing is to abolish the remaining poll 
taxes, by whatever means may be 
feasible, amending the Constitution 
seems a cumbersome and involved 
procedure by which to accomplish it. 


Six States to Go 

It seems particularly cumbersome 
when we remind ourselves that only 
seven Southern states still retain the 
poll tax — and one of those has taken 
the most important step toward elimi- 
nating it. The states are Alabama, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 
Only last November the people of 
South Carolina voted, by an over- 
whelming majority, to repeal the poll 
tax requirement; but under the state 
constitution it remains for the Legis- 
lature to approve the vote of the peo- 
ple before it can become effective! 


There is good reason to believe that 
the people of the other poll tax states 
would emulate the South Carolina 
voters if they were given a clear 
choice. But their respective state 
legislatures have carefully refrained 
from presenting such a choice. In- 
stead, they have either been com- 








pletely inactive in the matter or have 
confronted the voters with intolerable 
alternatives. Here, state by state, is 
the record: 

Alabama has a $1.50 poll tax, cumu- 
lative for every year a citizen has 
failed to pay since reaching twenty- 
one, up to a maximum of $36. (Vet- 
erans are permanently exempted 
from the tax, as are persons 45 or 
older.) Governor Folsom publicly 
urged the 1949 Legislature to initiate 
repeal, but no action resulted. 

Arkansas has a $1.00 non-cumu- 
lative poll tax. In 1949 Governor Mc- 
Math sponsored a bill in the Legis- 
lature for repeal of the tax, but it 
was defeated. 

Mississippi has a $2.00 poll tax, 
cumulative for two years. No signifi- 
cant attempt has been made to abol- 
ish the requirement. 

Tennessee has a $1.00 non-cumu- 
lative poll tax. The 1949 Legislature 
watered down the requirement so 
that it now applies to relatively few 
citizens. Veterans, women, and blind 
persons were permanently exempted. 
The tax was made to apply only to 
general elections, with the result that 
it no longer affects voting in the more 
important party primaries. It has 
been pointed out that the tax as it 
now stands is unusually discrimina- 
tory, since it is borne by a compara- 
tively small segment of the popu- 
lation. To eliminate it entirely would 
require a constitutional convention, 
which involves other controversial 
questions. The voters have refused 
to approve a constitutional conven- 
tion on several occasions, most recent- 
ly in 1949. 

Texas has a $1.00 non-cumulative 
poll tax. A proposed constitutional 
amendment repealing the tax was 
narrowly defeated by the voters in 
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1949. It should be noted, however, 
that the choice was not a clear one. 
Under the terms of the proposed 
amendment, a “registration fee” of 
fifty cents would have been substi- 
tuted, and voters would have been 
required to re-register annually. This 
was not the sort of repeal for which 
the voters could be expected to show 
much enthusiasm. 

Virginia has a $1.50 poll tax, cumu- 
lative for three years with interest. 
A series of constitutional amend- 
ments was submitted to the voters in 
1949 which had as its ostensible pur- 
pose repeal of the poll tax; but it em- 
bodied other features which would 
have put even tighter restrictions on 
suffrage. These included annual re- 
registration of all voters; a blanket 
provision that would-be voters must 
“meet such tests as literacy and such 
further requirements as the General 
Assembly may prescribe”; and added 
“head” taxes amounting to as much 
as $4.00 per person per year. Such 
provisions in the name of poll tax 
repeal were farcical—a fact which 
the voters acknowledged by roundly 
defeating the amendments. 

The poll tax has been debated in the 
context of “civil rights” and is popu- 
larly regarded as a method of restrict- 
ing Negro suffrage. In actuality, it 
is both something more and some- 
thing less than that. The poll tax re- 
mained in effect in most Southern 
states throughout the years when Ne- 
gro suffrage was not even an issue, 
since Negroes were completely dis- 
franchised by the “white primary.” 
Thus the only possible effect the poll 
tax could have had during that time 
was to discourage voting by low- 
income white persons, for whom one 
or two dollars was a large sum. 

More recently the poll tax has re- 
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sumed its place as one of the various 
techniques by which Negro voting is 
limited — though its effect is still 
broader than that. Since it falls most 
heavily on the low income group — 
and Negroes constitute the poorest of 
that group—the poll tax obviously 
has racial significance. It is true that 
in recent years rising incomes and the 
declining value of the dollar have 
made a one- or two-dollar poll tax 
much less formidable. But where the 
tax is cumulative it may still be a 
forbidding barrier. In Mississippi the 
would-be voter may find himself pay- 


_ ing $4.00 for the privilege of voting, 


in Virginia $4.50 (plus three years’ 
interest) and in Alabama any amount 
up to $36.00. 

Worse than the economic hardship, 
however, is the discriminatory ad- 
ministration to which the poll tax is 
subject. The red tape which it im- 
poses gives corrupt courthouse offi- 
cials an extra opportunity to keep 
“undesirable” voters off the regis- 
tration lists. The late Dr. Luther P. 
Jackson, who surveyed suffrage limi- 
tations for the Southern Regional 
Council three years ago, reported 
some of the common abuses: 


Virginia’s System 

“The state whose system of poll 
tax administration strikes the low in- 
come group the hardest is Virginia. 
In this commonwealth, the poll tax 
assessment is merely one item in the 
general property tax bill. But since 
a majority of the poorer group, par- 
ticularly the Negroes, own little or 
no taxable property, the tax assessor, 
or commissioner of revenue, seldom 
bothers to assess them for the poll 
tax alone. 

“In those cases where the man of 
small means is assessed and seeks to 
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pay the fee, he is sometimes told by 
the county or city treasurer that un- 
der the law he is not compelled to 
pay. At present in Virginia there are 
treasurers who always greet the Ne- 
gro taxpayer with this pay-if-you- 
wish-to message . 

“The collection of the poll tax 
money presents a worse situation in 
Mississippi and Alabama than in Vir- 
ginia. In these two states, as previous- 
ly noted, the registration of the voter 
precedes poll tax payment. Frequent- 
ly, to his disappointment, the regis- 
tered Negro finds that the officials 
flatly refuse to accept his money. On 
more than one occasion recently in 
certain cities in Mississippi, officials 
have refused to accept payment from 
Negroes on the ground that too many 
of them were seeking to pay and vote. 
Such action, they exclaimed, endan- 
gers white supremacy.... ” 


Denial of Democracy 

It is to be profoundly hoped that 
the current discussion of the poll tax 
will be the last — that our nation will 
act for good and all to put an end to 
an old evil which does not even have 
the justification of popular support. 
The debate has spun itself out for 
many a year, and much of the argu- 
ment has been beside the point. No 
one can prove conclusively how many 
people of what color are kept from 
voting by a poll tax. Nor can anyone 
maintain justifiably that an end to the 
poll tax will mean an unfettered bal- 
lot. But that is immaterial. What can 
be demonstrated without the slightest 
difficulty is that the poll tax, in prin- 
ciple and in practice, is a denial of 
democracy; for its only effect, its only 
possible reason for being, is to restrict 
the electorate by taxing the right to 
vote. 
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Lynching, 1950 





The Law Gains Ground 


7" year 1950 saw two lynchings, 
according to the annual report of 
the Department of Records and Re- 
search of Tuskegee Institute. The two 
crimes so classified are described as 
follows: 


“One of the victims was Charlie 
Hurst, white, 39-year-old rolling 
store operator of Pell City, St. Clair 
County, Alabama. He was mortally 
wounded on February 22 in his front 
yard by a group of unmasked men. 
They had come to his home at bed- 
time and tried to force him into 
their car. His 19-year-old son, who 
came to his father’s assistance, was 
also wounded. Hurst had previously 
told his son that ‘it looks like the 
Kluxers are after me.’ There were 
no charges against the victim. It 
seems that the mob got the ‘wrong 


? 


man. 


“The other victim was Jack Wal- 
ker, alias Jack Kendall, also known 
as Clinton Walker, a 40-year-old Ne- 
gro laborer of near Gay, Meriwether 
County, Georgia. His body was found 
on August 18 in a creek near the Flint 
River by a group of fishermen. He 
had been shot to death by three men 
for whom he worked. Walker is said 
to have known too much about il- 
legal whiskey traffic.” 

The notable thing about the 1950 
record is not the small number of 
lynchings, which is exactly the aver- 
age of the last four years, or the 
nature of the killings, which deviate 
somewhat from the “classic” lynching 
pattern. What is unusual — and wel- 
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come —is the fact that most of the 
participants in the lynchings have 
been apprehended, tried, convicted, 
and given stout prison sentences. One 
of the mob members in the Pell City 
slaying has been sentenced to five 
years in prison, one committed sui- 
cide, and three others are awaiting 
trial. A Georgia court has sentenced 
all three of the men implicated in 
the Meriwether County slaying — 
two of them to life imprisonment and 
one to a term of three to five years. 


Improved Enforcement 

The alacrity with which steps were 
taken to find and punish the offenders 
in these two cases is part of a new 
quality of law enforcement emerging 
in the South. Public opinion has be- 
come sensitive te lapses in our legal 
machinery; the indifference, sanction, 
and even downright cooperation ex- 
tended to mobs by police officers in 
the past is less frequently condoned. 
The sheriff of Dade County, Geor- 
gia, and his deputy learned that, to 
their dismay, during 1950. They were 
found guilty by a jury of fellow- 
Georgians of conspiracy with a 
masked mob in the flogging of seven 
Negroes, and they were given the 
maximum penality provided by law 
—jail sentences of twelve months 
each and fines of $1,000 each. 

Other peace officers found occasion 
to honor their oaths of office last year. 
Tuskegee reports that lynchings were 
prevented in at least seven instances 
—six in the South and one in the 
North. 
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LYNCHINGS AND PREVENTED LYNCHINGS, 1937-1950* 


Number of 
Persons Lynched 


Year 


Number of 
Prevented Lynchings 
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*Dept. of Records and Research, Tuskegee Institute. 





The classification of last year’s two 
lynchings is certain to be challenged 
— indeed, it has already been claimed 
that the Meriwether County slaying 
was “just a murder.” Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, which has painstakingly kept 
the record of lynchings from 1882 to 
the present, is the first to admit that 
there is no foolproof definition of 
lynching. Until 1940, the accepted 
definition was the one commonly used 
by framers of Federal anti-lynching 
bills. This specified that (1) the crime 
must be committed by a “mob” of 
three or more persons, acting with- 
out authority of law; (2) the mob 
must be acting with the intent to 
punish or correct a person or persons 
suspected of, charged with, or con- 
victed of the commission of some 
offense; (3) the mob must commit 
violence resulting in the death or 
maiming of the victim. Violence oc- 
curring among gangsters or in the 
course of labor disputes was general- 
ly excluded. 

In 1940 representatives of inter- 
ested agencies met at Tuskegee Insti- 
tute to reach agreement on a more 
satisfactory definition. They modified 
the earlier definition by the follow- 
ing points: 
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(1) There must be legal evidence 
that a person was killed. 

(2) The person must have met 
death illegally. 

(3) A group must have partici- 
pated in the killing. 

(4) The group must have acted 
under pretext of service to justice, 
race, or tradition. 


It is the last point which makes 
classification difficult. The spectacle 
of large mobs, acting openly and pub- 
licly proclaiming their object, has be- 
come rare in recent years. They have 
been replaced by smaller groups who 
conspire in secret and dispose of their 
victim without fanfare. In such cases, 
the motive of the mob is largely a 
matter of speculation, in which one 
must be guided by the circumstances 
surrounding the slaying. Obviously, 
when interpretation plays such a 
large part in determining whether a 
lynching has occurred, the oppor- 
tunity for dispute is limitless. No 
single classification can be expected 
to satisfy everyone. What Tuskegee 
Institute has done, for over half-a- 
century, is make a thorough and con- 
scientious analysis each year and pre- 
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Police Training for the South 


— his exhaustive study of 
the South, Gunnar Myrdal de- 
clared: “It is my conviction that one 
of the most potent strategic measures 
to improve the Southern interracial 
situation would be the opening of a 
pioneering modern police college in 
the South, which would give a thor- 
ough social and pedagogical training 
as well as a technical police training.” 

Myrdal saw very clearly that poor- 
ly trained, poorly supervised, poorly 
paid police officers were responsible 
for much of the racial tension and 
violence which beset the South. The 
problem was — and is — to profession- 
alize Southern police forces. That 
means not only instruction in modern 
techniques of law enforcement, but 
the development in policemen of a 
new attitude toward their job. They 
must see it as a position of public 
trust, in which the impartiality of 
law is supreme and their personal 
preferences and prejudices are ir- 
relevant. 


Southern Police Institute 

The idea of a Southern police col- 
lege with this aim of raising profes- 
sional standards has become a reality 
in the past two years. The Southern 
Police Institute of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, early in January began the 
first of its three terms per year. Care- 
fully selected police officers from 
eight Southern states have been 
granted subsistence scholarships and 
enrolled for the twelve-week course. 
The states served by the Institute are 
Arkansas, Alabama, District of Co- 
lumbia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
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Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West 
Virginia. 

The Institute grew out of discus- 
sions with Dr. Joseph D. Lohman, 
noted authority on police training, 
who had been invited to consult with 
the Louisville Division of Police. De- 
tailed planning was done by the 
following committee, appointed by 
Colonel David A. McCandless, then 
Director of Public Safety and now 
Director of the Institute: Dean How- 
ell V. Williams and Professor Donald 
Kepner, of the University of Louis- 
ville; and Captain Gerald Kopp and 
Captain William Kiefer, of the Louis- 
ville Division of Police. Foundation 
assistance was secured, and the Insti- 
tute was formally established under 
the sponsorship of the University of 
Louisville and the City of Louisville. 


Comprehensive Course 


The curriculum, as described in the 
initial prospectus, is “a broad course 
covering not only the essentials of 
police science but also embracing law, 
administration, and sociology.” The 
prospectus adds: “Although police 
work with racial minorities would be 
only part of the curriculum of the 
training course, the need for in- 
creased police knowledge in that 
sphere is one of the important rea- 
sons why a Southern police institute 
should be established.” 

A valuable result of Louisville’s in- 
terest in police training is the publi- 
cation by the Division of Police of 
Principles of Police Work with Mi- 
nority Groups, a manual for training 
in human relations. It is closely mod- 
eled on The Police and Minority 
Groups, prepared by Dr. Lohman for 
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the Chicago Park District Police. But 
the Louisville manual is unique in 
that it is adapted to the special prob- 
lems found in the South. Its contents 
are comprehensive, ranging from the 
scientific facts about race, through the 
social situations in which tensions 
arise, to the role of the police officer 
in dealing with tensions and mob 
behavior. Also included are the Ken- 
tucky laws and Louisville resolutions 
regarding race relations, as well as 
a selected list of books, pamphlets, 
and films on human relations. 
Among the most meaningful sec- 
tions of the manual are those which 
deal with the professional attitude 
that is the mark of the good police- 
man. Discussing emotional incite- 
ments of race baiters and religious 
bigots, the manual has this to say: 


‘Impartial Authority’ 

“The role of the police officer in 
these explosive situations is admitted- 
ly a difficult one. On one hand, as a 
person he is a product of the same 
social experiences to which all of us 
are exposed. It is likely, therefore, 
that he has absorbed some of the 
prejudices and antipathies toward mi- 
nority groups that are so tragically 
widespread in our society. . . . How- 
ever, it must be stressed that, as an 
officer of the law and as a member 
of the police profession, he stands as 
the symbol of the impartial authority 
of society....” 

How is this professional attitude to 
be achieved? First, by understanding 
the problem, in factual rather than 
emotional terms: what makes group 
tensions and how they threaten our 
society. Secondly, by learning to act 
on the facts in the way that will most 
effectively maintain or restore order, 
while giving maximum protection to 
the individual rights of citizens. 
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The manual makes it clear that such 
training is not, and should never be, 
designed as preachment. “Rather, it 
is assumed that the police officers, 
along with other professional groups, 
would distinguish their work by a 
resort to verified technical knowledge 
rather than to laymen’s hunches and 
speculations.” 


Knowledge of Law 

Obviously, if a policeman is to do 
his job well, he must be thoroughly 
familiar with the laws he is supposed 
to uphold. This means knowing, not 
only what a law includes, but also 
what it does not include. It also means 
a knowledge of the individual’s rights 
as guaranteed by Federal and state 
laws and constitutions. The follow- 
ing illustration, which deals with the 
touchiest area of Southern life, is a 
good example: 

“Notwithstanding the fact that 
Kentucky law makes provision for 
the segregation of the races in cer- 
tain spheres, it does not follow that 
a police officer is empowered to ex- 
tend such segregation to other social 
relationships concerning which segre- 
gated provisions are not indicated. 
The fact remains that an individual 
is entitled, under Federal law, to en- 
joy his rights as a free citizen, and the 
police powers exercised under a state 
law must be explicit and definitive. 
Otherwise, the police officer would 
appear in the capacity of a legislator. 
This is not his function. He may not 
extend his own personal ideas about 
the relations between the races into 
areas where the law does not fix the 
pattern of segregation.” 

The matter of Negro-white rela- 
tions figures so largely in profes- 
sionalization of Southern police forces 
because it is the biggest human rela- 
tions problem in the South. But, basic- 
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ally, professionalization is the same 
the world over: The policeman must 
shed his personal opinions when he 
puts on his uniform. That is the prin- 
ciple — simple to state, but hard to 
achieve — that makes for good police 
practices anywhere. 


Once having acquired the profes- 
sional spirit, the policeman is far from 
through with his training in human 
relations. He still has to learn how 
to keep or restore order when other 
people’s prejudices erupt into con- 
flict. The Louisville manual deals ex- 
tensively with those techniques. It 
includes instruction in intercepting 
and offsetting dangerous rumors, mo- 
bilizing constructive forces in the 
community, neutralizing rabble- 
rousers, and curbing mob violence. 

The Louisville Police Institute and 
Principles of Police Work with Mi- 
nority Groups are important new as- 
sets in the South. To the extent that 
their influence is felt throughout the 
region, we will move toward modern, 
humane enforcement of the law. 
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sent its conclusions to the public. 
More significant than the technical 
definition of lynching is the meaning 
it has acquired in the public mind. 
It has come (not without reason) to 
be identified with racism. The notion 
still prevails that the number of 
lynchings committed serves as a ba- 
rometer of race relations. But, as the 
1950 report shows, that is not neces- 
sarily the case. White men may lynch 
other white men. And, perversely 
enough, they may murder, rather 
than lynch, a Negro. The technical 
definition of lynching may exclude 
the most horrible interracial slayings. 


During 1950, for example, three 
escaped white convicts slaughtered 
virtually a whole Negro family near 
Kosciusko, Mississippi; this crime 
might be termed a massacre but can- 
not properly be called a lynching. 

The plain fact is that the dwindling 
number of traditional lynchings is no 
longer a reliable index to injustice, 
racial or otherwise. The lawless spirit 
of the lynch mob is still with us, but 
the pattern of violence has changed. 
There were more bombings of Negro- 
owned houses in 1950 than there were 
lynchings. There were many more 
Negroes needlessly shot by policemen 
“in the course of arrest.” There were 
more abductions, more floggings, 
more mob actions designed to terror- 
ize and intimidate. 

The real battle against “lynching” 
will not be over until there is no sanc- 
tion anywhere for efforts to deny any 
individual the due process of law. 
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